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I 


ILLIAM JAMES clarified and illumined psychology and phi- 

losophy more inspiringly than any other man of recent gen- 

erations; and in doing this he furnished momentous guidance for 
all future efforts to solve the fundamental problems of mankind. 

A proper review of James’s work as a whole would justify this 
estimate of him; and would most richly emphasize the tribute that 
mankind owes to his genius. Such a complete review should be 
made. But it would be too long for my present space. And I will 
examine, here, only his main conceptions of the universe. 

Two of these main conceptions James stated definitely: The 
entire universe is constituted solely of ‘‘one general sort of stuff.’’ 
And it is a ‘‘Plural Universe.’’ There can be no doubt that by 
‘*Plural Universe,’’ James meant a universe comprising many minds; 
and as distinguished from a universe declared to comprise one ‘‘ Ab- 
solute Mind.’’ But this does not preclude the possibility that James 
conceived certain stuff and things to exist, not in any mind. And 
often he used language difficult to interpret otherwise than in accord 
with such a conception. True, he sometimes declared that he always 
dealt with ‘‘Berkeleyan things’’ only; and seemed by this to imply 
that no things ever exist save as components of one or more minds. 
Nevertheless, one’s chief difficulty in studying James’s writings is that 
of reconciling his many declarations. 

As to what James meant by ‘‘a mind,’’ he often used the phrase 
in ways implying two fundamentally different sorts of minds, or in 
ways hard to interpret in any one meaning. And these I now pro- 
ceed to consider, inasmuch as they double the difficulty of discover- 
ing how James presumed any one mind to be distinguished from 
more than one, and every mind to be distinguished from every other 
mind—whatever the sort or sorts of minds be involved—and because 
they greatly increase the difficulty of discovering how James divided 
the ‘‘one sort of stuff’? in the universe—whether wholly between 
‘*plural’’ minds of one sort or another, or in a way leaving some of 

. the stuff in no mind. 
One of the two meanings of ‘‘the mind’’ possibly implied by 
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James is one that he seems generally to have used when identifying 
the mind with what he also called ‘‘the stream of thought’’; and when 
so using this meaning, James seems intentionally to have described 
the mind or stream so involved, as being constituted of stuff pri- 
marily and commonly destitute of consciousness and requiring some- 
thing other than itself in order to become conscious occasionally. 
Moreover, James seems to have implied the quite other meaning of 
“‘the mind’’ only when speaking of such conscious occasions; and he 
deliberately declared consciousness to be a something that ‘‘comes in’’ 
at a distinct stage of biologie evolution, thus making doubtful how 
he conceived prior minds if he conceived any. Therefore, by way of 
discovering how James divided his ‘‘one sort of stuff’’ into his ‘‘Plu- 
ral Universe’’ and what sort of mind or minds he did or did not 
wittingly conceive for that purpose, I now turn- to his teachings 
regarding consciousness. 

In James’s paper ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist ?’’ he declared that 
consciousness does not exist, but is an ‘‘act of addition or appropria- 
tion’’; and defined consciousness to be ‘‘awareness of one’s being 
added to that being.’’ 

One wonders how ‘‘awareness’”’ can be ‘‘added,’’ yet not ‘‘exist’’! 
And as he used a certain ‘‘pen-experience’’ for expounding his 
theme, I quote what his paper says about this experience: ‘‘To be 
‘conscious’ means not simply to be, but to be reported, known, to 
have awareness of one’s being added to that being; and this is just 
what happens when the appropriative experience supervenes. The 
pen-experience in its original immediacy is not aware of itself, it 
‘simply is, and the second experience is required for what we call 
awareness of it to occur. It is indeed ‘mine’ only as it is felt as 
mine, and is ‘yours’ only as it is felt as yours. But it is felt as 
neither by itself, but only when ‘owned’ by our several remember- 
ing experiences, just as one undivided estate is owned by several 
heirs. . . . Since the acquisition of conscious quality on the part of 
an experience depends upon a context coming to it, it follows that 
(the pen-experience) can not strictly be called conscious at all.’’ 

This passage says nothing about any sort of mind; but it excites 
many questions. It declares that the pen-experience ‘‘in its origi- 
nal immediacy,’’ ‘‘ean not strictly be called conscious at all.’’ 
Is it at that moment an ‘‘immediate’’ part of some unconscious 
‘‘mind’”’ or ‘‘stream’’? Only ‘‘later,’’ does it become ‘‘mine”’ 
and ‘‘felt as mine.’’ What is the ‘‘me’’ of which it so becomes 
consciously ‘‘mine’’? Inasmuch as, apparently, it ‘‘feels,’’ is this 
‘‘me’’ of itself a conscious mind? Apparently it is the ‘‘second 
experience’ or ‘‘context’’ required for awareness of the pen-expe- 
rience ‘‘to oceur,’’ and required to ‘‘own’’ and to ‘‘appropriate’’ 
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the pen-experience. But if this be the ‘‘me’’ that we seek, how 
does this ‘‘me’’ or ‘‘experience’’ differ from the pen-experience, 
both as regards ‘‘experience,’’ arid as regards ‘‘stuff’’? If it be a 
context of awareness only, it can no more exist, according to 
James, than does consciousness. And if it be a ‘‘stuff’’ experience 
of one general sort with the pen-experience, and differ essentially 
from it only in performing an ‘‘act of appropriation,’’ just what 
is this ‘‘second experience’’ that James so strangely fails to de- 
scribe more definitely than as ‘‘context’’ and ‘‘owner’’? In any 
ease, what is ‘‘the mind’’ here involved? If it be just the pen-ex- 
perience with awareness of its own being as the context, it does not 
require for this context any part of ‘‘the stream of thought’’ that 
James sometimes identified with ‘‘the human mind.’’ Neverthe- 
less, it is the precise equivalent of what James called ‘‘the mind”’ 
in an extremely important passage that I am soon to quote. — 

James, in his book, The Meaning of Truth, devotes a chapter to 
‘“‘The Function of Cognition.’’ He starts it by staging a drama 
that in every virtual respect is a reproduction of that performed 
in expounding his doctrine regarding Consciousness. The new 
dramatis persone are but virtually interchangeable substitutes for 
the old, or at least appear to be, until new questions rise. The old 
‘“nen-experience’’ becomes first an algebraic ‘‘q,’’ then a concrete 
‘“naper-experience.’’ And the old ‘‘second experience’’ or ‘‘con- 
text’’ (whose identity puzzled me) at least seems to make its bow 
merely under a new alias, ‘‘a feeling of q’’: at first, James creates 
it ‘‘in a little universe, all by itself’’?; then remarking that ‘‘there 
ean be no ‘feeling of q’ without a q of which it should be the feeling,”’ 
he creates the q that, when embodied, becomes ‘‘the paper’’ substitute 
for the ‘‘pen-experience’’ in its original immediacy and not at all 
conscious. Thus staged, here they stand, the two creations, each ‘‘in 
a little universe, all by itself,’’ already for the play to begin! 

Presto! Whether the ‘‘q’’ or the ‘‘feeling’’ pressed the button 
is concealed. But somehow ‘‘The Function of Cognition’’ presum- 
ably substituting for the old ‘‘act of addition’’ or ‘‘appropriative 
consciousness’’ transpires. The two creations, ‘‘the paper’’ and ‘‘the 
feeling,’’ become ‘‘one identical fact’’ or ‘‘one experience’’ which 
James describes as follows: ‘‘The paper seen, and the seeing of it 
are only two names for one identical fact. . . . The paper is in the 
mind and the mind is around the paper, because paper and mind are 
only two names given later to the one experience. . . . To know im- 
mediately, therefore, or intuitively, is for mental content and object 
to be identical.’’ 

This drama presumably furnishes a conscious mind in embryo; 
but it answers none of our questions and prompts others. Its last 
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sentence, which James emphasized by italics, unmistakably implies 
that unconscious experiences (like those of the pen and the paper be- 
fore awareness was added to them) are mental contents, and are not 
objects of consciousness or awareness. But contents of what? From 
neither drama can one be sure that James conceived such unconscious 
experiences to be constituents of any mind or stream of any sort. And 
to be sure regarding what he conceived them to be contents of, one 
must study his writings more widely. 

None of the quotations that I have made throws any convincing 
light on two great problems involved in any presumption of minds of 
any sort; namely, the problems of ‘‘many in one,’’ and of ‘‘continu- 
ous existence.’’ And in our hunt for what James conceived uncon- 
scious experiences to be contents of, let us first examine his notorious 
difficulties regarding ‘‘many in one’’! 

In his Psychology and elsewhere, James inveighed violently 
against ‘‘gluing’’ mental things together, for example, by ‘‘associa- 
tion,’’ in pretended constitution of that unique oneness which charac- 
terizes the immediate field of consciousness of any mind. Yet James’s 
method of enacting this oneness seems hardly to do more than substi- 
tute the word ‘‘addition’’ for ‘‘association’’ and ‘‘gluing.’’ Never- 
theless, the important facts for my present purpose are that James 
explicitly insisted upon this sort of unique oneness for his conscious 
minds (such as of which he declared, ‘‘the paper is in the mind and 
the mind around the paper’’), but quite took for granted an equally 
unique though utterly different oneness of the respective unconscious 
pen and paper experiences; and in case that he did conceive a vast 
and varied manifold of likewise unconscious experiences to constitute 
any ‘‘mind’’ or ‘‘stream of thought’’ only parts of which should, 
occasionally and in successive islands, become endowed with the 
unique oneness of their conscious addition, he also quite took for 
granted whatever sort of oneness he conceived to be so constituted 
by that generally unconscious ‘‘mind”’ or ‘‘stream,’’ thus leaving 
us uncertain as to how he conceived the contents of any uneon- 
scious pen- or paper-experience to be joined; as to how he conceived 
such unconscious experiences to be joined when formihg any mind 
or stream; and as to how he divided his ‘‘one general sort of stuff’’ 
among ‘‘plural minds,’’ either wholly, or with an inealeulable re- 
mainder not in any mind. 

The importance of these facts, within James’s general teachings, 
is obscured within his two dramas, partly because he used only spacial 
experiences in expounding them ; whereas, had he used a manifold of 
sounds in place of a pen, or of a rectangular paper, the problem of 
how many distinct sounds may be regarded as in any one mind or 
stream rather than in any other, save as the result of some consciously 
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uniting ‘‘act,’’ would at least have been more likely to occur to any- 
one who, like James, had renounced all but empirical explanations 
of such problems. But because James’s q algebraically stood as 
much for any unconscious manifold of sounds not displayed spaci- 
ally as for any unconscious manifold of colors displayed spacially, 
we must ask: By what empirical right did James conceive uncon- 
scious spacially united ‘‘paper rectangles’’ to exist at all; or con- 
ceive numerically distinct ‘‘q’s’’ not spacially displayed to exist in 
any one mind or stream rather than in any other, or than in abso- 
lute separateness in no mind? 

Moreover, having asked this pertinently of the problem of ‘‘many 
in one,’’ there remains the problem of ‘‘continuous existence.’’ Did 
James conceive all his universal stuff to exist eternally? Did he con- 
ceive the beginning and the end of whatever mind or stream he did 
conceive to exist simultaneously, its past and its future sections as 
well as his ‘‘specious present’’? And if all the stream did not exist 
simultaneously, in what mind did James’s unconscious things exist; 
and in what sense did their ‘‘flow’’ constitute either any conscious or 
any unconscious mind? Naive men, rationalists, and followers of 
‘the Absolute’’ at least attempt to make plain how questions like 
these are to be answered. But as nothing in all James’s writings fur- 
nishes sure evidence for deciphering his undeniable inspiration, I now 
follow the only cue I can discover for guessing the root of his inveter- 
ate ambiguity—a root, perhaps, of which he was never aware. 


II 


Can any man escape from his environment, wholly? James was 
born, bred, and lived in an environment and in an age of rationalism. 
My cue is my suspicion that James, in spite of his utmost endeavor, 
never fully escaped from rationalism, 

James’s prime resolve was to practise empiricism only. But to 
me he seems never to have escaped many habits unwittingly absorbed 
from his surroundings and readings. Among other evidences of this 
he seems at will to have used his ‘‘stuff’’ quite as any rationalist uses 
‘‘phenomena,”’ used his ‘‘ feelings of relations’’ quite as any follower 
of Mr. Bradley uses ‘‘inconeeivable’’ relations, and used his ‘‘experi- 
ences’’ quite as he accused Royce of using ‘‘the Absolute’’ or as a 
‘‘mere reservoir of convenience.”’ 

Royce ‘‘conveniently’’ used innumerable phenomena all eternally 
‘“‘supported’’ in the Absolute. James as ‘‘conveniently’’ used in- 
numerable ‘‘Berkeleyan’’ and ‘‘experienced’’ things all eternally 
‘‘existing’’ somewhere. But though James renounced both ‘‘the Ab- 
solute’’ and ‘‘the Naive Man’s World,’’ he seems blindly to have felt 
no need of stating precisely where, how, or by what right he conceived 
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his ‘‘convenient’’ things ‘‘to exist,’’ or whether in some particular 
mind or ‘‘ins blau hinein.’’ 

Royce used innumerable phenomena all unconscious of themselves 
and severally united into many sorts of manifolds, each by some 
“fact’’ of ‘‘the Absolute.’? James used innumerable ‘‘expe- 
riences’’ all unconsciovs of themselves and severally united into 
many sorts of manifolds, unconscious pens, papers, orchestrations, 
etc. But though he renounced ‘‘the Absolute’’ and resolved to 
practise empiricism only, he seems blindly to have felt no need of 
explaining how these unconscious manifolds could be conceived to 
be united spacially, numerically, or at all, otherwise than occa- 
sionally by some uniquely adding and _ consciousness-endowing 
‘fact’’ of some empirical ‘‘me’’ or ‘‘mind.’’ 

Royce used phenomena as ‘‘universals’’; one served for all 
minds—literally one it should have been, since nothing (save 
‘*transcendental egos’’ and ‘‘relations’’) could be ‘‘plural’’ or 
‘‘different’’ in itself, or unless ‘‘acted upon’’ by some ego. James 
used ‘‘experiences’’ precisely likewise whenever it suited him to 
do so. In explaining How Two Minds Know The Same Thing he 
just conveniently added ‘‘the same thing’’ to each mind, where- 
upon it became known as ‘‘one and the same thing,’’ or as ‘‘two 
different things’’ accordingly as some ‘‘me’’ ‘‘acted upon’’ the 
two minds in exercise of some ‘‘feeling of relation.’’ 

Followers of Mr. Bradley use his ‘‘inconceivable’’ relations also 
as ‘‘universals.’’ James used his ‘‘feelings of relation’’ likewise 
and as ‘‘ineoneeivably.’’ In his Psychology and elsewhere, he 
declared that no two experiences ever are the same, or ever are in 
the same mind twice, or ever are in but the one mind. Neverthe- 
less, James permitted himself at will to transgress all these declar- 
ations. Suppose several men including James simultaneously to 
have seen a Berkeleyan tiger charge from its farthest visible dis- 
tance to an immediate foreground! James would have said that 
‘fas mental content’’ or as ‘‘things in themselves’’ his distant ex- 
perience was as ‘‘different’’ from his glorious-sheen-in-tawny-and- 
black close-up experience, as a flyspeck from a mountain landscape 
or a county fair. Yet in successive breaths he would have called 
the flyspeck-tiger and the close-up tiger ‘‘as mental object or Berke- 
leyan thing,’’ now ‘‘the same,’’ now ‘‘different,’’ now ‘‘one,’’ now 
‘‘nlural,’’ now ‘‘the same tiger or experience in different minds,’’ 
now ‘‘different manifolds of different content in different minds,’’ 
and in this last he merely would have changed ‘‘different’’ to ‘‘the 
same,’’ if occasion suggested it. Here we recall that James de- 
clared of the paper-experience that ‘‘paper and mind are only two 
names given later to the one experience’’; and that he commonly 
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declared that the Dipper Stars of the Great Bear are seven ‘fonly 
when counted.’’ And if James had been asked for his warrant for 
all this sort of use of his ‘‘feelings of relation,’’ I suspect that he 
would have replied as ‘‘conveniently’’ as Royce or any other ra- 
tionalist. 

James’s later writings are replete with, seemingly, every con- 
ceivable ‘‘q,’’ ‘‘feeling of,’’ and ‘‘feeling of relation,’’ and with 
every conceivable ‘‘me’’ to feel them and ‘‘own’’ them in uniquely 
united oneness. They provided him with a duplicate supply com- 
petent to every possible known thing and knowing thing. And 
with this more than rationalistic supply, James’s problems in con- 
scious addition, unconscious division, and plural cosmology were 
easy. He had but to clap together some universal ‘‘pen,’’ some 
‘*feeling of’’ it, plentiful ‘‘feelings of relation,’’ and innumerable 
‘‘me’s’’ for his universal formula of pen-cognition to be complete. 
If it happen to be a sort of pen that he saw, that pricked some 
blind man’s finger, that some babe swallowed, that Roosevelt took 
to Africa, and that Cesar used in his ‘‘still sleeping’’ past, James 
had but to add so many feelings of ‘‘the same’’ and of ‘‘mine’’ in 
order to make five ‘‘me’s’’ conscious of the one ‘‘universal,’’ time- 
lessly stuck at the ‘‘common intersection’’ or cross-roads of five 
‘‘streams of thought’’ or ‘‘minds.’’ And if in such a ‘‘quasi 
ehaos’’ of feelings of ‘‘mine,’’ ‘‘yours,’’ ‘‘Roosevelt’s,’’ ‘‘out to 
Africa,’’ and ‘‘back to Cesar’’ should rise innumerable feelings 
of ‘‘if,’’ ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘but,’’ and ‘‘doubt’’ regarding who is who and 
what is what, there was always at hand ‘‘in the rush of the mind 
through its world of fringes and relations’’ (James’s words) still 
another feeling—the all-satisfying feeling that ‘‘Whatever a man 
trowest is true.”’ 

In short, James’s empiricism is one that can make all the furni- 
ture of the universe unconsciously exist in every conceivable mani- 
fold, both in innumerable minds simultaneously, and successively 
in the ever-varying medleys of their differently ‘‘flowing streams’’ ; 
can make them all ‘‘felt’’ and ‘‘felt’’ in every conceivable relation 
by innumerably ‘‘oceurring’’ and conscious-endowing ‘‘me’s’’ in 
each of the innumerably plural ‘‘streams’’; and at will can dump 
them all into his genetically primitive ‘‘quasi chaos’’ that is in- 
definitely conscious or unconscious, that evolves by no definable 
order of logic, of biology, or of nature, and that is neither empiri- 
cal nor rationalistic, while as a ‘‘reservoir of convenience’’ it is 
enly ignominiously less majestic than ‘‘the Absolute.’’ 

Nevertheless, my cue has led me neither to undervalue James’s 
work nor to exaggerate its defects. Simply he undertook a task 
impossible for any one man or even any one generation of men to 
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complete. The Naive Man did not become the Rationalist in a 
day; nor will the Rationalist become the Empiricist in a day— 
perhaps only the Rational Empiricist, ever. James’s work will be 
lastingly momentous to the future of mankind, however it be 
named. And the highest tribute that mankind can pay to his 
instinctively penetrating genius is now to make his prophetie dark- 
ness clear, revealing the difficulties through which he staggered 
toward a dawn of incomparable promise. 


III 


James’s prime intention was to be empirical; and if my review 
of his work discovers it to have been successful wherever he suc- 
ceeded in being empirical, and to have failed wherever he failed 
to be empirical, these discoveries will at least have the warrant of 
his premeditated judgment regarding the primary requirement of 
all philosophie procedure. 

James began with unconscious ‘‘stuff.’’ But no empiricist 
who declares that ‘‘the paper seen and the seeing of it... are 
cne identical fact’’ can discover unconscious stuff in his own field 
of consciousness. To have begun empirically, James should have 
begun with a conscious g. Moreover, had he done this, he would 
have needed no ‘‘act’’ for adding awareness to the q. Also, hav- 
ing created a typical conscious q or ‘‘stuff-mind’’ in a universe all 
by itself, it could have remained from the beginning to the end of 
eternity absolutely unchanged; and this possibility should have 
warned James that consciousness is not likely to be any sort of 
‘‘act,’’ and that no conscious stuff-mind ever needs any ‘‘occa- 
sional’’ endowment of consciousness. Indeed, in any absolutely 
unchanging universe, no transpiring act of any sort whatsoever 
could be possible. Therefore, no empiricist should make use of 
any ‘‘act’’ whatsoever until he presumes to explain how one ‘‘con- 
scious whole’’ is continuously succeeded by a different ‘‘ conscious 
whole’’ in any sort of ‘‘stream.’’ In any case, we discover that 
neither James’s unconscious stuff, nor his consciousness endowing 
‘facts of addition’’ have any empirical warrant. 

Having wrongly begun his empirical task with unconscious 
stuff and rationalistic ‘‘acts’’ for occasionally endowing it with 
consciousness, James permitted himself to conceive his stuff to con- 
stitute uniquely united unconscious manifolds without need of any 
unifying ‘‘acts,’’? and as no pure rationalist ever would do. That 
is to say, James made his q algebraic of every sort of manifold ever 
discovered in any uniquely united field of consciousness. Yet in 
nothing did James display his instinct for empiricism more, or 
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more crucially, than in pertinaciously insisting on the absolutely 
unique oneness of each and every ‘‘conscious whole.’’ 

Moreover, had James perceived the need of distinguishing 
plural minds in a universe constituted of one general sort of stuff 
as clearly as he perceived the need of distinguishing plural egus 
within the Absolute, he would have perceived that a conscious q 
mind constituted by any manifold of stuff uniquely united in a 
‘‘eonscious whole,’’ once clearly conceived to be the ultimate type 
of all egos, minds or me’s, furnishes precisely the distinction of 
them, one from another, never before made definitely conceivable. 

In the precise meaning that the manifold of each stuff-mind is 
‘fone conscious whole,’’ plural stuff-minds are not ‘‘one conscious 
whole.’’ The absolutely unique junction of stuff in one conscious 
whole is the indispensable and ultimate distinction of a stuff-mind; 
the absolute absence of any such junction between them is the in- 
dispensable and ultimate distinction of plural stuff-minds; James’s 
unconscious stuff had no empirically warranted junction or dis- 
junction; and neither any unconscious mind nor any unconscious 
stuff has any empirical warrant. 

Every abstract prime, causal or logical, is pure algebra, till 
““stuffed.’’ ‘‘Soul,’’ ‘‘ego,’’ ‘‘center of apperception,’’ ‘‘energy,’’ 
‘‘unconscious space,’’ every sort of ‘‘me,’’ ‘‘thing,’’ ‘‘act,’’ and 
‘‘relation’’ is pure algebra, till ‘‘stuffed.’’ And if there be any- 
thing ‘‘Unknowable,’’ these unstuffed things should have been the 
‘‘unknowables’’ of Kant and Spencer—not the stuff that in a con- 
scious whole is the only sort of ‘‘knowable’’ of which any ‘‘mind’’ 
is ever empirically conscious. This is what James blindly struggled 
to say, but perpetually contradicted. 

James also insisted pertinaciously that each conscious field ‘‘as a 
whole’’ is continuously followed by each succeeding field ‘‘as a 
whole.’? But had he not conveniently and virtually conceived his 
conscious stuff and things to exist eternally, his simile for the mind 
would not have been a ‘‘stream of thought,’’ but a movie-show—a 
movie-show mind, all of whose past contents have ceased to exist ab- 
solutely, all of whose future contents do not yet exist, and whose pres- 
ent field is absolutely all that any mind, ego, or me, ever empirically 
is—a movie-show in which each momentarily existing ‘‘whole’’ trans- 
forms absolutely and continuously to the next following ‘‘whole.’’ 

Such a mind is not without mysteries. Conscious existence is a 
mystery, but unconscious existence is a greater and added mystery. 
Conscious unity of any manifold is a mystery, but any sort of united 
unconscious manifold is a greater and added mystery—ineluding alike 
that of any unconscious ‘‘stream of thought’’ and that of any un- 
conscious space. Absolute transformation of any whole, or of any 
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part of any whole, is a mystery, but it is less a mystery than any sort 
of ‘‘gluing,’’ either by unconscious space or by any rationalistic 
‘‘act.’? The continuity of this absolute transformation is a mystery, 
but it is less a mystery than either an eternal atom, or any ‘‘un- 
stuffed’’ ego, or anything that is always both ‘‘the same’’ and ‘‘differ- 
ent.’’ 

A conscious unity of manifold stuff, absolutely and continuously 
transforming! This is the typical mind that James’s titanic struggle 
reveals, when stripped of rationalistic ambiguities. Its mysteries are 
the simplest and fewest of ultimate mysteries; no others are needed. 
It suffices for his ‘‘Plural Universe,’’ ‘‘all of one general sort 
of stuff.’’ It suffices for science, without the added mysteries of 
‘fan unconscious spacial plenum,’’ and without ignoring all that 
psychology and philosophy have ever accomplished. It suffices 
for psychology, without any multitudinous and insolvable algebra of 
unstuffed ‘‘faculties,’’ ‘‘acts,’’ and ‘‘relations.’’ And it suffices for 
all philosophy or cosmology, without any ‘‘reservoir of convenience’”’ 
filled with Unstuffed Unknowables. 


IV 


But how ean any such Jamesesque mind know any other such 
mind, or what other such minds of various species constitute the 
plural Universe? For this question, as for all exact discussion of 
cosmology and of epistemology, mutually exclusive definitions of 
‘“conscious’’ and ‘‘know’’ are indispensable. Therefore, for my pres- 
ent writing, I dogmatically declare that the proper meaning of each 
of these two words is absolutely unique, and different from that of 
the other. Every mind is conscious of its present, consciously 
united self and never is conscious of anything else. Every mind 
knows other things, but never knows its present self. 

I have spent years in completing for publication an epistemology 
conforming to this dogma. But for present writing, I simply declare 
that any mind knows its past, knows any other mind, knows any 
part of any other mind, and knows the species of any other mind all 
in one general way that has two modes, instinct or intuition, and 
reason or inference. 

James refused to infer that the atoms, ether, and vast plenum of 
modern physics exist—‘‘as yet’’ or otherwise than as ‘‘ permanent 
possibilities’ and ‘‘conceptually.’’ He refused to infer their exist- 
ence even in any guise of his mental stuff. Nevertheless, he explic- 
itly declared for mental genesis. He himself suggested that spacial 
existence has some sort of genesis from ‘‘crudely voluminous’”’ exist- 
ence. And as the result of this suggestion, the progressive genesis in 
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each human mind of homogeneous undifferentiated existence or 
‘‘presentation,’’ to numerical presentation and thence to spacial 
presentation all by one common law of conditional growth, now 
stands unchallenged, save by human inertia. All alike are warrants 
of inference, and are as truthful warrants for inferring something, 
essentially replacing the entire plenum of present physics, as for 
inferring the mind of one’s wife or son. 

James’s vision of the human mind was clearer than that of any 
previous man. But his vision of the universe was densely fogged 
by his rationalism. His type of universe, like that of every ration- 
alist, is rooted in the ancient belief that ‘‘Man’s soul is the center 
and image of God’s purpose.’’ He, like Fechner, conceived the 
planets to be godlike minds; but he was intolerant of existing atoms, 
and would have been horrified at evolutionary minds that, like his 
‘‘mind around the paper,’’ should essentially embrace the great nebu- 
le and vast interstellar spaces. 

But why should any man any longer refuse to infer something in 
some species of mind from the entire gamut of our Berkeleyan expe- 
riences? How can any scientist now fail to do this, unless to be a 
scientist is to be unmindful of all that psychology and philosophy 
have accomplished? And how can any psychologist or philosopher 
now fail to do this, unless to be a psychologist or a philosopher is to 
be unmindful of all that science has accomplished ? 

Previous to Berkeley, all men and all animals instinctively lived 
by this sort of universal inference, and doubtfully could have evolved 
without this instinct. It has the warrant of the entire biologie in- 
stinet of the ages. And its abandonment by modern rationalism has 
no other warrant than Man’s sophisticated exaltation of his own 
image. 

Once accept James’s Plural Universe all of one general sort of 
stuff, and the Jamesesque mind, patiently understood, becomes the 
sufficient warrant to future cosmologists for inferring how one mind 
knows any other mind, what species of minds exist, and what sort of 
consciously united manifolds constitute each of these species. 


v 


James did more for solving the future problems of mankind than 
his school, let alone his generation, yet appreciates. The only ade- 
quate memorial to his genius can be to complete his marvellously 
prophetic vision. 


Hersert NICHOLS. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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THE CONCEPT OF SENSATION 


' HILE a large amount of excellent research work has been done 
in investigating the functioning of the various special senses, 
the status of sensation in general is far from being clear. Its various 
alleged attributes, in terms of which it is in fact defined—quality, 
intensity, extension, duration, clearness, order, texture and the like— 
are not well defined. Indeed, there seems to be no immediate prospect 
of securing agreement even as to the number of such attributes. So 
if we ask what sensation itself is, no clear and reliable answer ap- 
pears to be available, and the whole subject is characterized by 
subjective opinions rather than objective certainties. For structural 
psychology at any rate, this is a serious matter. Indeed it would 
not be too sweeping to say that the whole progress of the science is in 
jeopardy. For instance, the theory of perception is left without a 
solid basis, a situation perhaps particularly obvious when we con- 
sider the numerous attempted explanations of the perceptual illu- 
sions whose lack of finality arises from their seeking to analyze these 
experiences into sensational elements whose own nature is not clearly 
known. A breakdown in our understanding of the nature of sensa- 
tion inevitably invalidates a large part of structural psychology. 
The view which I wish to propose in the following pages, and 
which I think can be made a consistent part of a constructive psy- 
chological scheme, is that by sensation we mean what I shall eall 
receptor response. In a moment I shall explain and seek to justify 
the use of this term, but to make clear what I mean, let us apply 
this suggested characterization of sensation to one or two of the 
fairly numerous borderline cases which, on purely introspective evi- 
dence, it is difficult to classify as sensational or perceptual. Is 
voeality, for example, an attribute inherent in auditory sensations, 
or is it something superadded, something read into the bare data 
of audition? The view which I advocate offers us a perfectly defi- 
nite systematic answer: vocality is sensational if it arises out of 
specific changes in the receptor, and otherwise not. Or again, con- 
sider the local signs of visual sensations. Are these sensational or 
not? Again, our clean-cut systematic answer is that they are if 
they arise out of some specific condition in the visual receptor, and 
that they are not if they arise out of conditions in the centers or in 
other, non-visual receptors, ¢.g., the kinesthetic receptors. These 
instances will serve to show my meaning when I define sensation as 
receptor response. 
In making use of the term receptor response I am employing a con- 
cept which so far as I know has never been isolated in current behavior- 
istic discussions, though it is implied in them, Perhaps I can best dem- 
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onstrate its consistency with the behavioristic point of view in general 
by reviewing the treatment of sensation which is offered by the so- 
called ‘‘extreme’’ behaviorists, a treatment which seems to me radi- 
eally defective. John B. Watson proposes in effect to give up the con- 
cept of sensation altogether and contends that all those differences 
which structural psychology interprets as inherently sensational can 
be dealt with as differences in effector response. Rather crudely 
put, his suggestion would be that a difference such as that between 
red and green depends upon the fact that light of one wave length 
impinging on the retina causes the response ‘‘red,’’ while light of 
another wave length causes the response ‘‘green.’’ I would like 10 
call attention to two closely related difficulties to this account. First, 
it hardly seems to meet the facts. Vague and unsatisfactory as the 
structuralist view of sensation differences may be—and I for my 
part must indorse Watson’s criticism of it—it does at least recognize 
sensations as ultimate and irreducible qualitative differences, and so 
far at least it seems sound. That there are such differences in our 
mental life, differences which can not be resolved into anything else, 
seems a plain fact to which no general prejudice against the intro- 
spective method ought to blind us. Thus it is that the attempt to inter- 
pret what the structuralist calls sensation differences in terms of differ- 
ences in effector action appears to be an over simplification at the ex- 
pense of reality. The second objection is that Watson operates with a 
conception of response that is far too narrow—which is, indeed, the 
ground of his failure to deal adequately with the facts of mental life. 
For him response is nothing but end-result. Now light of different 
wave lengths might set up completely different retinal processes or 
completely different neurograms without registering in different end- 
results. If this were the case, still on Watson’s theory, the organism 
would remain unaware of the difference in color, simply because the 
difference failed to register in its muscles and glands, surely a par- 
adoxical result. 

Evidently what is required is a more inclusive definition of re- 
sponse. Why should objective psychology, which sets out to offer 
explanations in terms of organic behavior, limit itself to explanations 
in terms of effector action only? There seems no reason whatever 
for dividing the effector-receptor circuits at some arbitrarily chosen 
point, whether just back of the effectors or elsewhere, and saying 
that everything on one side of the line is response while everything 
on the other side is not. It is no plea in favor of hypothetical brain 
schemes to urge that objective psychology must take account of all 
and not a mere part of the facts of organic life. The critical point, 
the point where essential differences actually arise, is not between 
receptor tissue and neural tissue, nor between neural tissue and 
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effector tissue, but between the organism as a whole and its environ- 
ment. All that the organism does on the cues of external stimulation 
is in the nature of response. AsI have argued more fully elsewhere ? 
we can not separate out from behavior either central processes or 
receptor processes, and must think of response as any bodily change 
brought about by external stimulation. 

Clearly the immediate consequence of this is the consistency and 
tenability of the concept of receptor response, though we must recog- 
nize it under certain conditions which will be discussed later. But 
in any case it is a tenable notion. And, furthermore, it is of great 
value in clearing up the whole doctrine of sensation differences, for 
it makes possible an objective account which recognizes the very fact 
which Watson tends to ignore and which the structuralists take into 
account, the fact that what are called sensation differences are ulti- 
mate and can not be explained in terms of anything else. 

I turn now to a more detailed consideration of the view of sensa- 
tion as receptor response as it applies to a number of closely related 
psychological problems. 

1. I begin by considering the nature and status of so-called simple 
unitary sensations. That this is a point at which introspective psy- 
chology finds itself in difficulties is evident from the widely varying 
estimates offered of the total number of possible sensations. Such 
lack of agreement can be symptomatic of nothing but ambiguity in 
the conception of simple sensation itself. Can the theory here advo- 
cated throw any light upon this matter? 

Here at once we come upon what seems at first sight the most 
paradoxical consequence of the view that sensations are nothing but 
receptor responses. For it is obvious that unless the afferent and 
central fibres are in working order, changes in the sense organ do 
not register at all in mental life. Take an individual whose optic 
nerve has been damaged without any injury to his eyes. Light will 
set up the regular retinal changes, as far as we know. That is, 
there can be receptor responses, which on our definition are sensa- 
tions. But he will still be blind. Now this result is due not to a 
fault in the theory, but to the ambiguity of the word sensation. 
Let us keep constantly in mind its identical equivalence, for us, to 
receptor response, and the paradox is no longer very troublesome. 
When we say that a change in the sense organ must set up changes 
in the central mechanism in order to ‘‘register,’’ what do we mean? 
We mean that the receptor response becomes integrated as an ele- 
ment in the total behavior of the organism, while if the neurones 
are so affected that it does not ‘‘register,’’ we mean that it does not 


1‘¢The Stimulus Response Relation,’’ Psychol. Rev., Vol. 29, No. 2, p. i152. 
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become so integrated. For us the prime work of the whole nervous 
system must be integrative. Now behavior psychology operates in 
terms of total response. This, indeed, is its difference from physi- 
ology. Thus our conclusion is that unintegrated receptor responses 
—simple sensations in isolation, to use the traditional terminology 
—are entirely beyond the realm of psychology. The point is not 
that as a result of education and sophistication we always add to 
and interpret our simple sensations. Rather it is that for the 
normal individual, with his receptors in structural and functional 
contact with the neural mechanism, isolated simple sensations are 
impossible, and that when they do occur owing to accident or injury, 
they play absolutely no part in total behavior or mental life, and 
are mere physiological curiosities. 

Here, of course, we come upon the explanation of the difficulty 
found by introspection in separating out and counting simple sensa- 
tions. The actual material open to introspective survey contains 
no free simple sensations. It does not even contain complexes made 
up of nothing but simple sensations. It consists of sensational ele- 
ments, to be sure, but these are organized into very elaborate com- 
plexes, and bound up with non-sensational elements. So it is that 
all structuralistic attempts to show how mental functions can be 
analyzed down into series and constructs of simple sensations are 
bound to fail simply because the underlying organic conditions of 
mental life are such that mental functions, to exist and occur at all, 
must involve more than receptor responses. Simple sensations, or 
isolated and unitary receptor responses exist, and exhibit ultimate 
and irreducible differences, but they do not exist in isolation, and 
the psychologist can not deal with them by themselves. 

2. This leads me to the problem of perception, and more specif- 
ically of the perception of space and time. Perceptual knowledge 
is defined as consisting of complexes made up of sensations and 
nothing but sensations. But if we regard sensations as receptor 
responses it becomes clear that such complexes in fact never occur 
in mental life. We might, it is true, have a number of responses 
occurring simultaneously. But this in itself would not constitute 
perception. It is necessary that the various incoming impulses be 
integrated at the centers, and if we look at the matter from the 
point of view here advocated it is evident that this condition de- 
stroys the purely sensational character of the complexes which re- 
sult. The bringing together of various incoming impulses, as we 
have in effect indicated, must be interpreted to mean their integra- 
tion into the warp and woof of total behavior. That is, the organic 
conditions which the structuralist rightly thinks of as necessary 
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for the occurrence of perception, more correctly understood imply 
that we never have pure perception at all, that the alleged sensation 
complexes are in reality much more complicated and heterogenous, 
consisting of both sensational and non-sensational elements. 

The point is especially clear when we consider our alleged per- 
ceptual knowledge of space and time, which is supposed to be built 
up out of visual, tactual, kinesthetic, somatic and other sensations. 
But the idea that sensations are self-sufficient self-existent atoms 
of knowledge which contain the primal stuff from which is elabo- 
rated our awareness of the space-time manifold and which ean be 
combined into various patterns by the central nervous system is not 
tenable. On the one hand, a mere sensation in and of itself is not 
knowledge at all, for it plays no part in mental life. And on the 
other hand, the central mechanism does a great deal more than 
recombine the data from the receptors. It consolidates receptor re- 
sponses with mental life in general. There emerges here a sugges- 
tion of the right direction in which to look for constructive solu- 
tions of the problems with which the structuralist attempts to deal 
in the psychology of perception. For it appears that our awareness 
of space and time is not something special and definite, a special 
kind or texture of sensations, but that it is simply our skill in mak- 
ing gross motor and bodily adjustments to the environment. 

The general conclusion to which we are driven here is that in 
spite of the fact that we can retain sensation in a strictly behavior- 
istie scheme, we can not retain perception. We agree with the 
structuralist that sensations are ultimate and irreducible differ- 
ences. But we do not in the least agree that they can be regarded 
as self-existent atomic entities out of which more complex knowl- 
edge structures can be built. As receptor responses they have no 
meaning in mental life except when integrated with behavior as a 
whole by the action of the central mechanism, and in this case they 
become consolidated with non-sensational elements from which they 
can never be disentangled. 

3. Finally let us consider the status of imagery and the alleged 
imaginal content of thought. I shall not raise the question as to 
whether imagery exists or not, for to deny it as certain behaviorists 
do seems to me a flagrant contravention of plain fact in the interests 
of atheory. The matter that is of interest here is its relation to sen- 
sation. 

Let us assume that imagery is constituted by activity in the cen- 
ters. To what extent, if at all, may we expect to be able to correlate 
it to sensation? First and foremost there is every reason for believ- 
ing a priori that we ought to be able to assimilate imagery to the 
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various special senses, so that we can speak intelligibly of visual, 
auditory, kinesthetic and tactile imagery, and so forth. The mere 
fact of the functional localization of the central mechanism seems 
decisive on this point. A visual image will arise out of activity in 
the visual areas; an auditory image out of activity in the auditory 
areas, and so forth. But beyond this we may not be able to go, for 
there is a profound organic and functional difference between imagery 
and sensation, the latter being constituted by change in the recep- 
tors and the former by change in the centers. Here I think we are 
at the source of introspective difficulties with imagery, for attempts 
to work out any thoroughgoing correlation between the characteris- 
ties of imagery and sensation seem to be erroneous in principle. 
The more constructive attempt would be not to analyze it into 
sensationalistie equivalents which it does not and can not possess, 
but rather to deal with it in terms of its influence on general be- 
havior. 

The consideration of imagery suggests a mention of the question 
of the alleged imaginal content of thought. The most serious system- 
atic argument against imageless thought is that the doctrine seems to 
involve us in the paradox that thinking is a sort of vacuum, a process 
where nothing happens because there is nothing there, but which 
still gives us tangible results. Now from the introspective point of 
view the only concrete reals in mental life are sensations and sensa- 
tion-like images. Hence we derive the view that all thought proceeds 
by means of images. Obviously, however, the concept of sensation 
which I have advocated forbids us to deal with thought as a succes- 
sion of sensation-like contents. But it does more than this. It sup- 
plies an adequate alternative to the theory of imageless thought by 
showing how we may regard thinking as a series of conerete happen- 
ings, though not a series of contents. We agree with Watson here 
that thought is a sort of action, though we do not necessarily limit 
it to laryngeal work. Sensations and images are actions too, and 
thought may or may not involve either of them together with other 
types of activity as well. 

I close with a word on the systematic significance of the considera- 
tions here worked out. It will be observed that I have used a number 
of ambiguous expressions throughout this entire discussion. I have 
spoken of sensations ‘‘registering’’ and of ‘‘mental life,’’ terms 
which suggest the introspective point of view. This has been done 
quite deliberately in the belief that it simply does not matter. With - 
introspection as such, we can, I think, have no quarrel, for science 
ean not afford to repudiate any method which may lead to the dis- 
covery of any modicum of fact. What we do quarrel with, however, 
is the imposition of ill-defined theories upon introspective data. 
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In particular, psychology must avoid two extremes. On the one 
hand, an objective scheme is under no obligation to find equivalents 
for all structuralistic conceptions.. A behaviorism which is nothing 
but a forced translation of structuralistic theory is nominal only. 
Objective psychology must work out its own system in its own way, 
and that system may or may not have points of contact with others 
that have been proposed. As we have specifically seen here, the 
theory of perception can have no place in such a system, though of 
course the facts which the theory of perception attempts to explain 
must be considered. On the other hand, we must not ruthlessly re- 
ject all the notions of structural psychology merely because we find 
the introspective method irritating in certain cases. Specifically we 
have seen that sensation has an objective meaning. To be of any 
value, behaviorism must stand on its own feet and work out its own 
conclusions without prejudice either for or against any other scheme. 


JAMES L. MuRSELL. 
LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, 





IS CONSCIOUSNESS PHYSICAL? 


N his recent article, ‘‘The New Materialism,’’! Professor Pratt 
has seen fit to include me among the materialists. To this I 
have no objection so long as the classification does not shut out from 
view what I regard as novel in my outlook. Historical forms of 
materialism have always been weak in their epistemology and in their 
handling of the categories. For this reason I have preferred the 
more general term ‘‘naturalism’’ which is, as it were, still in the 
making. 
But when I come to the content of his exposition and criticism, 
I discover that he has partially failed to see the implications of the 
epistemology which we supposedly have in common. I hasten, there- 
fore, to make my reply in order that others may not be misled. My 
argument is necessarily complex and involves some measure of 
subtlety. Were this not the case, I would hardly expect it to offer 
a solution of such an age-old puzzle as that of consciousness and 
brain. I shall summarize my position and bring out its principles, 
and then I shall answer Professor Pratt’s objections. 


I 


The essentials of my position can, I think, be summarized under 
the following six points: 

1. Consciousness is a term for the compresence of contents which 

1 This Journat, Vol. XIX, No. 13. 
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each of us has as his field of experience. Particular elements of this 
field are called states of consciousness or psychical. This compresent 
complex has an empirical structure characterized by the distinction 
between the self and what is presented to the self. Naturally, though 
unfortunately, consciousness is also used as a term for awareness, 
which is the felt presence of contents to the self’s inspection, a de- 
velopment within consciousness as a compresence of contents. In 
what follows, we are concerned primarily with the nature and exis- 
tential locus of the elements of this complex. Are these elements 
physical ? 

2. The elements of this complex are given, experienced or intuited 
in a way impossible for physical things. Physical things are objects 
of perception and knowledge but this knowledge is mediated by 
contents, that is, these objects are affirmed and interpreted in terms 
of these contents. In ordinary perception, this is done uncritically ; 
in science, information about physical systems in terms of position, 
mass, energy, structure and behavior is worked out. My argument 
demands that the exact nature of this knowledge be understood. 

3. The contrast between the elements of consciousness and phys- 
ical things has a threefold origin: (a) epistemological, (b) categor- 
ical, and (ce) theological. 

When I say that a sense-datum of mine is not physical, I may 
mean that it is not a part of the particular physical thing which I 
know by means of it and which I may first have identified it with. 
To call it psychical in this connection is to assert that it is subjective 
and bound up with my organism, that it is not out there where the 
thing is. This contrast tells us nothing about the relation between 
the sense-datum and the percipient organism. It does not imply a 
difference of substance, a metaphysical dualism. Since the datum 
is compresent with images, meanings, and feelings, the whole complex 
is thought of as alike in status and nature. Its existential locus is a 
problem. 

But when I say that a sensation or image or feeling is not phys- 
ical, I may have another context, the categorical. I mean that the 
categories of my knowledge of the physical world do not seem to 
apply to these entities. I do not know them in the same way that I 
know physical systems nor do my categories cover them. This is the 
categorical or metaphysical setting of the problem. But what does 
it signify? Simply what the first did, viz., that these are subjective 
elements internal to the organism and not themselves total physical 
things. The relation can not be one of simple equivalence. But are 
there not other possibilities? Must we not explore the relation of 
whole and part? It is this that materialism always tried to do, but 
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clumsily, because it had no clear epistemology and no logical acute- 
ness. 

The third motive to the contrast between consciousness and the 
physical was the theological. This was external and irrelevant and 
produced the disastrous metaphysical dualisms of the past. Con- 
sciousness was made a function of a soul distinct from the body. I 
ean not find any empirical motive for this solution in the facts them- 
selves. Yet I can not help feeling that it is in the background of 
Professor Pratt’s mind. 

4. Now as a critical realist, Professor Pratt should have appre- 
ciated the emphasis which I put upon the two kinds of knowledge 
as the key to the solution. In fact, I called my solution the double- 
knowledge view of the mind-body problem. We have knowledge 
about the brain in terms of the physical categories and we inspect 
the contents of consciousness or else feel them. This difference in 
kind of knowledge should, alone, make us aware that simple equiva- 
lence is too facile a solution. 

5. What is another possibility? May not a content of our con- 
sciousness be a peculiar part of the functioning brain? And here 
again we are assisted by our epistemology. If the relation of whole 
and part is thought of in terms of our knowledge of the physical 
world, it takes the form of spatial whole and part, as a pea is in a 
pod or an atom in a molecule. But consciousness is not thus known, 
Hence it should not be so thought. What other relation of whole 
and part can we conceive? It seems to me that the relation of struc- 
ture or quality to that which is structured or qualitied gives us a 
suggestion. The case is by its very terms unique. Consciousness is 
something given; it is a reality, while we have only knowledge of the 
physical world, no participation in its very stuff unless consciousness 
be a partial participation. But we have seen that a simple identifica- 
tion of an equivalence sort is out of the question. To express the 
situation, I have ealled the psychical a variant. It is a variant as 
structure is a variant, but it is other than structure because it is a 
flash of the content of the brain. Thus I hold consciousness to be 
physical in the sense that it is an internal character of the function- 
ing brain, though it is not a complete physical thing to be known 
externally by the sense-data it arouses. 

I maintain that this interpretation satisfies the epistemological 
and categorical motives. And if critical realism is to appeal to con- 
temporary thought it must have some such solution of the status 
and locus of the psychical. 

6. But is consciousness efficacious? Is interactionism with its 
dualistic implications the only possible kind of efficacy? The prin- 
ciple I have adopted is that consciousness must have an efficacy cor- 
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respondent to its nature. Interactionism is not true to this prin- 
ciple. It wants to give consciousness powers which it does not ap- 
pear to possess or to turn the efficacy over to a soul created for the 
purpose. I need not enlarge upon the difficulties interactionism has 
always faced. 

What can the inactive contents of consciousness do? They can 
guide and give warning. How guide? Not by controlling neural 
processes from outside in a dynamic, pushful way, but by being the 
focus of the neural process and thus assisting discrimination. 
Frankly, I can not comprehend adjustment to complex situations 
without such an instrument for summing up and comparing factors. 
When I reason I think of my brain as making an adjustment by 
means of its abilities, using as intrinsic summaries and guides the 
contents which I am aware of using. 

To this suggestion I know what the reply will be. We are so 
accustomed to think of the brain in terms of the information furnished 
by physical science that we mistake its reach and suppose that it 
exhausts the brain. The truth is that the brain should be thought 
of as the brain-mind. We impoverish nature by identifying it with 
the skeleton which science deciphers. The brain has a ‘‘eontent of 
being’’ which physical science can not intuit and which it tends to 
ignore. A psychical content is a qualitative dimension of the ae- 
tive brain-mind integral with it. 


II 


Let me now reply to Professor Pratt. 

His first objection is that I have two variants and have the prob- 
lem of bringing these into relation. Now, so far as I can make out, 
his belief that I accept two variants, consciousness and brain activity, 
is due to his misunderstanding of the categorical motive which I solve 
by the double knowledge. As classes thought about they are distin- 
guished, but do they exist in this fashion? The brain is known in 
two ways: one is knowledge about and the other is participation. 
But the reach of these two ways is not equivalent; hence the two 
logical classes. But, existentially, consciousness is a participant in 
and part of the neural process. Suppose Professor Pratt granted this 
situation, he would see that the categorical contrast would follow. I 
conclude that his dialectic is misplaced. 

But why do I not call consciousness a form of energy? This is the 
only way out of the difficulty that Professor Pratt can think of. My 
reply is that energy as a category of science is a term for a quantita- 
tive measurement of the power to do work. Here again we are con- 
fronted by the double knowledge of the brain. To call consciousness 
which we immediately experience and participate in a form of energy 
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is to mix knowledge with reality. Since I identify brain and mind, I 


am willing to speak of neural or mental energy. I am willing to ~ 


speak of consciousness as a qualitative ingredient in the discharge 
of neural energy. But to speak of consciousness as a form of energy 
is to me rather meaningless and betrays the sort of outlook which 
used to speak of consciousness as a mode of motion. That things 
move is knowledge about them. That they are active in a measur- 
able way is knowledge about them. I fear that Professor Pratt 
wants me to be as naive in my epistemology and handling of the 
categories as the older materialists. 

One final point: ‘‘ Professor Sellars does not seem to realize that 
the ultimate difficulty of materialism lies not in the kind of physical 
laws which it sets in absolute control of mind and human behavior, 
but in setting any physical laws in absolute control.’’ But laws are 
our human formulations of how things behave. Laws do not control 
things ; they control themselves. And when I recognize with behavior- 
ism that mental laws are physical laws, that is, that we can know the 
mind by its behavior and that the laws of introspective psychology 
only supplement these, I no longer have the objection to physical 
laws; I no longer think of them as laws of mechanics alone. But if 
Professor Pratt wants the mind to be lawless? 

I conelude that I do not believe that I am guilty of the traditional 
blunders of materialism and am not impaled on both horns of Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s dilemma. Consciousness is physical and extended, 
but is not a spatial part of the brain. 

R. W. SEuuars. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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This very interesting volume continues the author’s earlier work 
in the same field, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inféri- 
eures. In the present work, M. Levy-Bruhl is primarily interested 
in the attitude of so-called ‘‘primitive’’ people toward what we are 
accustomed to call causality, and in showing that what has made 
‘*primitive’’ folk seem so often incorrigibly ignorant, superstitious, 
and fantastic is their entire confidence in their own metaphysical 
explanations. 

The work is what works in this field necessarily are, an extensive 
collection of the observations and reports of travellers, explorers, and 
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missionaries, not cited in support of an unduly definite thesis, but 
left to speak for themselves, though classified for the sake of order 
under the chapter headings of a dozen chapters. M. Levy-Bruhl is 
no doubt right in believing that the manners and practises of ‘‘ primi- 
tive’’ people have been greatly misunderstood because observers of 
them have naturally enough interpreted these in terms of their own 
categories. The great difference between uncorrupted tribesmen and 
ourselves to which the author calls attention is, as I have said, in the 
matter of causal explanations. It is like the difference between the 
explanations of an epidemic by a sincere and consistent Christian 
and by a well-informed materialist ;—the former may attribute the 
epidemic to the will of God while the latter attributes it to polluted 
drinking water. Obviously if God wills it he may work His will by 
means of drinking water or of anything else; it is idle to be curious 
about secondary causes when the primary one is uncontrollable. 
What we call physical causation is something the ‘‘primitive’’ never 
thinks of, or to which he is very indifferent. 

The person who has what we eall intelligence lives in a world in 
which he believes the near and the immediate to depend on the more 
remote both in time and space. What is important belongs to the 
world of causes; they it is that must be respected; it is with reference 
to them that behavior must be orientated. But these causes are 
physical causes of like nature with their physical effects. The 
‘‘primitive’’ lives, as we have been often told, in a totally different 
world; his world of causes is a world of invisible occult powers, the 
irritable and irresponsible dead, more or less undeveloped gods, a 
mysterious causality resident in omens, the magical and terrifying 
power for evil inhabiting the sorcerer, perhaps quite unknown to him. 
These are the real causes, and they manifest themselves in all sorts of 
ways. Details of physical causality are irrelevant. ‘‘Accidents’’ do 
not exist. Events in any way unusual reveal the operations of dan- 
gerous powers, and lead the natives concerned to extravagant and 
destructive methods of defense. Under these circumstances, natives 
can not learn from experience. Crocodiles and leopards are believed 
to be naturally harmless; if a native is attacked, it is because a 
sorcerer has made the leopard or the crocodile his instrument. The 
problem is to discover the sorcerer as a modern sanitary engineer 
would look for a source of contagion. Where a human enterprise 
succeeds, it is probably not by virtue of experience, skill, and per- 
sistence, but because of an effective ‘‘medicine.’? An enemy can be 
defeated not by greater courage and better tactics, but by using a 
stronger ‘‘medicine’’ than his opponent can use. Some natives are 
slow to learn to use firearms because they will not take aim, and be- 
cause they have no conception of the possible range: the bullet pur- 
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sues the flying game and is bound to catch it. People may be an- 
swerable for what they have done in a dream, or for what they have 
wished either dreaming or awake; the dream deed is a real deed and 
the wish is a real cause. The Creek Indians planned to strike a mortal 
blow at the Blackfeet. Before starting on their campaign they 
practised every sort of magic to make sure of success. It was decided 
to put a blindfolded young Indian girl at the head of the army to 
guide it. Thus they set out, going one day toward the north, the 
next toward the south or west, for the war manitou was supposed to 
be leading them (p. 372, quoted from P. J. de Sonet S.J., Voyages 
dans l’Amérique septentrionale, pp. 150-152). White men, on their 
first arrival, are supposed to be the dead returning, and the goods 
they bring with them are made by other dead at the bottom of the 
sea. Dreams are adventures of the ‘‘soul’’ or revelations from the 
occult powers. Natives are quite ready to prove their innocence by 
the ordeal of poison. They believe unquestioningly that the ordeal 
can be depended upon while they know that the testing of their 
_ fellow tribesmen can not (p. 245). The truth is, they know noth- 
ing of the physical action of poison. Such illustrations of what looks 
like spontaneous and innate supernaturalism could be continued in- 
definitely. 

A reader wonders, of course, whether the vocabularies of the ob- 
servers really translate the native terms, and M. Levy-Bruhl puts 
us on our guard. If the natives misunderstand the missionaries, the 
missionaries are likely to be ill qualified to understand the natives. 
M. Levy-Bruhl pleads for better qualifications in this respect. The 
‘‘primitive’’ races are rapidly disappearing or becoming corrupted 
and diseased. 

If the history of supernatural religion has been a tremendous 
factor in the history of edifying metaphysics, studies like this one 
ought not to escape the notice of ‘‘philosophers.’’ Those races that 
have had a history emerged, presumably, from the stage of these 
peoples without history, and our theories about ‘‘reality,’’ our devout 
epistemology and even, sometimes, our theories of logic are lyric with 
the call of the ‘‘mentalité primitive.’’ 

We do not, as a rule, speak of the ‘‘faith’’ of primitive folk in 
their gods, their magic, and their dead; the word faith is likely 
to be used for belief in the face of difficulties that might be 
acknowledged. This conscious ‘‘belief,’’ existing perhaps as an 
orthodoxy side by side with disbelief, is, though M. Delacroix does 
not say so, an attenuation of the entirely naive supernaturalism of 
the more nearly primitive collective imagination, and that curious 
and unwavering orthodoxy supplies perfect examples of la fot. M. 
Delacroix writes, however, of faith as it is documented in the con- 
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text of more or less awakened and professional criticism. La Re- 
ligion et la Foi is a work of great erudition, and more than one 
reader may feel himself almost continually in the atmosphere of 
definitions, apologetics and of learned controversy. All of it is 
intended, however, to illustrate stages and qualities of faith. ‘‘For 
faith is the primary religious fact for the psychology that studies 
the religion of religious souls. Every religion announces that by 
faith we reach realities independent of the individual; but every 
religion admits also that by faith we establish contact with these 
realities. 

‘‘We propose to try to describe the elementary forms of faith, 
by which I mean the distinct and ultimate attitudes which this 
complex term denotes. Psychological analysis shows that there are 
different ways of believing; we can distinguish rational belief in- 
clining to scientific certainty ; emotional belief, based on needs and 
attitudes, and conferring a singular value upon its objects; faith 
resting on authority and hearsay and based on the power of opin- 
ion or of institutions. These three general forms of faith present 
themselves and this classification imposes itself, though only as a 
schema’’ (p. ix). Faith in its primitive form is la foi implicite, 
really ‘‘the faith of authority, the power of the religious environ- 
ment, the pressure of society upon the individual’’ (p. 1). Naive 
faith shared by all or nearly all leads to cult, and faith institu- 
tionalized demands dogma and creates it, something which when 
made self-consistent becomes a system of theology. With dogma 
comes the distinction between truth and error with the resulting ap- 
peal to eriticism, leading to la foi raisonante. Its great age was the 
‘‘middle age’’—but criticism was always faith, and made from the 
inside, not from the outside. Formality and authority of dogma- 
tism leads to a romantic reaction in the forms of foi confiance, 
vague and sentimental but free and individualistic, faith in what 
eludes definition. When this becomes aigu there is certitude mys- 
tique. 

There follows prophetic inspiration, fanaticism, conversion, out- 
side the faith and la foi créatrice. Religions are collective things, 
and group excitement and effervescence contribute to the forma- 
tion of religions. But behind society in effervescence is society 
itself. But there must be also an imaginative conception of ‘‘the 
world,’’ something not recognized as a dream but accepted as hav- 
ing objective validity. Here are what M. Delacroix calls three 
principles, the product of which is the power which excels (dé- 
passe) both in subjectivity and objectivity (p. 423). ‘‘For eivil- 
ized men, nature is not divine. It is greater than we are, but we 
are also greater than it... . But nature becomes sacred again when 
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the esthetic vision frees it from this limitation.’’ Faith, an energy 
of the ‘‘spirit’’ generates its objects and the dogmas about them, 
and these, of course, react on the faith that wrought them. 

It is not an easy book to read and it is less easy to give an ac- 
count of it. The reader gets certainly a sense of the great com- 
plexity of the subject when presented in the setting of its own 
literature. The bibliography is very interesting. 


W. T. Buss. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We quote the following from an article on ‘‘Art and Science”’ 
printed in the Literary Supplement of The London Times, November 
2, 1922. 

‘*So it is also with the biological-psychological method. That has 
value only when employed in a negative way, to explain failure in 
art and error in esthetic experience, not art itself nor true esthetic 
experience. At present it is often employed so perversely, and with 
results so monstrous, as to provoke a general impatience of all psy- 
chology; but this perversity comes of an arrogant ignorance of the 
first principles of esthetic. If they can be grasped by the psycholo- 
gist, his science may remove obstructions to the experience and even 
to the production of works of art. 

So long as he tells us that all art is an unconscious expression of 
the sexual instinct, he tells us nothing that is of any value to us. He 
asserts merely that something is happening in a dark, unknown 
region, the result of which, when it reaches the light, is a work of art. 
But, as everything else which reaches the light is also, according to 
him, a result of the same cause working in darkness, we are left with 
a general and unconvineing statement about everything. Yet this 
statement, if it were confined to certain kinds of failure in art, might 
help us to understand them. For it is probable that failures in art 
have causes in the unconscious; and psychology may in time be able 
to discover these causes and the connection between them and their 
effects with precision. Thus, the unconscious working of the sexual 
instinct may be the cause of many failures in art—for instance, of 
the forbidding sentimentality of some religious pictures. This re- 
volts instead of charming us, because we are aware of something in 
the picture other than what the artist himself consciously intends. 
The furtive appetite which peeps through this mask of devotion is 
trying to infect us by false pretences ; and so, unless we wish to share 
the appetite, we refuse to be moved by the devotion and are troubled 
and disgusted by a lack of unanimity in the artist’s mind. It is as 
if he were not quite sane, as if something said under the influence 
of that religious drug betrayed not a self, but an instinct destroying 
the unity of the self. Behind all this show of the artist and the 
devotee there is a monkey, and a sentimental monkey is something 
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not to be endured. But there may be a sentimental monkey lurking 
in us, too; in which case we shall like to be deceived by the show of 
devotion. While our appetites are furtively tickled, we, too, shall 
believe that we are experiencing a religious emotion. Hence the 
long popularity of that Magdalen of Titian’s who, as Ruskin said, 
looks as if she hoped to get to heaven by dint of her personal charms. 

But there is all the difference in the world between this am- 
biguous concealment, or betrayal, of appetite and those great and 
simple works of art which are openly concerned with sex. Sex, for 
instance, is the theme of Coreggio’s Antiope, not its secret preoc- 
cupation. We scent nothing in that picture other than what the 
painter consciously intends. He was unanimous when he conceived 
and executed it, and we are unanimous and untroubled in our ex- 
perience of it. Further, in this case, and in all great works of art 
where sex is the theme, it seems to be only a way into that state 
of being which all great art, no matter what its theme, creates. In 
a moment we are beyond the subject, beyond all those frank allure- 
ments of beautiful flesh, in the paradise of which Coreggio was 
really dreaming. It is like love music in which the passion is freed 
from its object and the love lost in the beauty of the music. By 
this power of escape all great art may be known, and, so far from 
being an unconscious expression of sex, it consciously uses sex, like 
all other human passions and concrete things, as a way into the 
Holy of Holies.”’ 
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